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VIRGIL AND THE HOMERIC EPITHET 


By L. J. D. RICHARDSON 


HEN the poet Martial regrets that he cannot express the name 
of his friend Earinus in Latin verse and suggests with some 

irony that a Greek poet, to whom nothing is impossible, would not have 
had the same difficulty, he illustrates his envious complaint by quoting 
the first two words of Iliad, v. 31—"Apes, “Apes, that is the name Ares 
with variant quantities: 

dicunt Eiirinon tamen poetae, 

sed Graeci, quibus est nihil negatum 

et quos “Apes “Apes decet sonare. 
But had Martial been able to cite in his hendecasyllables the whole of 
that line of Homer, namely ; 

"Apes, “Apes, BpoToAoryé, Ta, 

* he could have pointed to a much more formidable obstacle than mere 
quantitative incompatibility which lay in the path of every Latin poet 
who, almost without exception, turned for inspiration and guidance to 
Greek originals. The strength of this Homeric line lies in its memorable 
compounds, here chancing to increase in length as the line proceeds: 
the line is almost of the type called by the Greeks ‘rhopalic’, bludgeon- 
like, growing progressively in thickness towards the butt-end. Homer’s 
music is not merely ‘wingéd’; it is ‘strong-wing’d’. The God of War 
is here called BpotoAotyds, ‘mortal-plaguing’: picipdvos, ‘blood-poll- 
uted’: TNs, ‘battlement-storming’—all these breathless mouth- 
fuls within three-quarters of one hexameter line. Latin is usually 
regarded as a succinct language, a speech employing fewer words to 
express an organized idea than most tongues. But it would be futile to 
attempt to enclose within the compass of four and a half feet of a Latin 
hexameter the connotation of the three Greek compound adjectives, 
with their sixfold content—the notions of plague and mankind, pollution 
and murder, sacker and walled cities. If a Roman adapter, then, wished 
to reproduce this line of Homer in Latin, also in a single line, some of 
the objects mentioned would have to be jettisoned. In other words, 
there will be a lowering of the level of allusion, a shrinking in the terms - 


of reference: there will be a loss in content. 
3871.34 B 
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This was the problem confronting the poets of Rome, in so far as 
they were the imitators and sometimes the literal translators of Greek 
models while at the same time writing in a language which fought shy 
of coining compounds. Let us see how the genius of Virgil surmounted 
this native disability: how the dualism of the Homeric compound was 
echoed by a dualism of another kind, nay of several kinds: how the ful- 
ness of direct reference in the Greek was matched both by a stateliness of 
diction and by a wealth of indirect allusion in the Latin: how Virgil, by 
way of compensation for the loss of compactness and the slowing of the 
tempo that of necessity resulted from expressing the full meaning of the 
compounds otherwise, in their place developed certain modes of expres- 
sion, of great charm and, in some types, of striking originality, so that 
even when they became the stock-in-trade of later poets, his own imita- 
tors, they remained forms unmistakably Virgilian. 

But what is meant by ‘content’? To pack a verse with sesquipedalian 
é&rra§ Acyoueva, signifying big things, does not necessarily produce fine 
poetry! This recalls the literary contest in the Frogs, where line is 
weighed, literally, against line—uproarious fun, and Aristophanes is 
possibly parodying the methods of a rather crude type of literary critic. 
The whole universe can be cabined within a single line. Nubila sol imbres 
nix venti fulmina grando says Lucretius in a characteristic enumeration 
of celestial phenomena. The dictionary content of Tennyson’s “The 
sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains’ is illimitable. 
An astronomer’s star-catalogue comprehends the universe no less: but 
it is not poetry. There must always be then, even in the simplest poetry, 
some other element or elements imposed on the specifically named. 
And the content itself is of two kinds, or of two degrees of the same 
kind—the relatively exact or less allusive, and that which, in addition 
to the face value of its named objects, is very much more richly endowed 
with associations. The latter we find in modern poetry: but Greek and 
Latin had much less use for ‘dim outlines’-—as far as we know. We 
must indeed lose much through ignorance. We are also, perhaps, too 
prone to read complexities of allusion into the Classics that were never 
intended. Some have found in sunt lacrimae rerum humankind’s agelong 
pent-up cry of agony, the sense of tears in mortal things; but it may be 
no more than a straightforward comment on the picture on the wall. 
Still, there is little doubt that Virgil was extremely sensitive to the 
delicate overtones and subtle suggestiveness of words. To borrow two 
expressions of Dr. Mackail’s, Virgil’s ‘pregnant and many-faceted 
phrases’, his ‘habit of hinting at much and saying little’ are his own and 
owe nothing to Homer. 


mine ™ 
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A word first about compounds. The compound adjective is a charac- 
teristic feature of Greek. But there is a special employment of descrip- 
tive, almost titular, composite attributes in Homer. Every god, hero, 
and city, and many objects, have their own select list of ornamental 
epithets. They were often conventional, ceremonial; fragments from 
primitive litanies and hymns. But Homer could at times put them to 
subtler uses than as mere pictorial or traditional attributes. For instance, 
to add the normal epithet in circumstances where it is untrue heightens 
the contrast between ‘then’ and ‘now’, enhances the poignancy of a 
dramatic change of fortune. ‘Horse-taming Hector—lies dead.’ In the 
latest translation of the Jiad the veteran Dr. Rouse, by a charming turn 
in one passage, makes this latent pathos explicit. Aphrodite is often 
called piAoppeiars, ‘fond of smiling’. But in Book v, though she has 
been grievously wounded by the spear of Diomedes and is in great pain, 
Homer still speaks of her as piAoppeiAtis "AqpoAitn. Rouse translates, 
by a bold parenthesis, ‘and where are now her smiles?’ 

It will be well here to recall to memory some of Homer’s ‘ornamental 
epithets’ : 

Athene: épuoitrtodis, ‘the saviour of the city’; Aaocodos, ‘folk-arousing’. 

Ares: &vApogévos, ‘man-slaying’; tyxéotraAos, ‘spear-launching’; 

trop8os, ‘city-destroying’; pivotdpos, ‘the piercer of shields’. 

Artemis: ‘with a golden spindle’; xpucd6povos, ‘with throne 

of gold’. 

The *Sun.God: teppipBpotos, ‘bringing joy to mortals’; gaecipBpotos, 

‘giving light to men’. 

Thetis: &pyupéteza, ‘silver-footed’; xopos, KaAAiTrAdKapos, ‘fair-tressed’; 

tavutrettAos, ‘with long robe’. 

Poseidon: yatjjoxos, ‘world-encircling’; tvvociyatos, ‘the earth-shaker’. 

Briseis: ‘lovely-cheeked’. 

The Gorgon: PAooupéms, ‘grim-visaged’. 

Helen: AcuxcoAvos, ‘white-armed’. 

Hebe: KaAAicoupos, ‘neat-ankled’. 

Hera: ypucotréAtaos, ‘with golden sandals’. 

Iris: &AAdtros, ‘hurricane-footed’. 

The Phaeacians: AoArytpetuor, ‘who use long oars’. 

Mt. Olympus: troAUtrtuyos, ‘with many a dell’. 

The river Peneius: &pyvpoAivns, ‘with silvery eddies’. 

Many of these epic labels are of great beauty, are themselves poems in 
miniature: and it was just these graceful and sonorous word-pictures 
that the Roman translator had so often to disintegrate. 

It must be remembered that the Greek compound adjective was a 
true compound, an organic synthesis of at least two units. Involving 
a dynamic fusion of its constituents, it was fresher and more original 
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than would appear to an English ear which judged solely from the effect 
excited by a part-for-part translation into a compound (so-called) in 
English. Instead of ‘point of view’ we may say ‘view-point’ in English: 
and the fact that we can write this ‘view point’ (two words), ‘view-point’ 
(with a hyphen), and ‘viewpoint’ (as one word) shows that we are in 
some doubt about our point of view in the matter of ‘compounds’! 
MiAdpaxos, unlike ‘fight-loving’, is an authentic coinage, something more 
than a cheek-by-jowl juxtaposition of its parts, a real addition to the 
vocabulary of Greek and assured of its place in the lexicon. (Inciden- 
tally, this is why Liddell and Scott is so very much larger than Lewis 
and Short.) Furthermore, the inner syntax of a compound is reduced to 
a zero grade, to a minimum which is nothing. A compound is the most” 
compressed linguistic device whereby the functional interdependence 
of several ideas can be expressed: and this implicit syntax can connote 
a great variety of syntactical relations. Each of the following represents 
a different syntactical construction or arrangement: god-gifted, organ- 
voice, organ-pipe, killjoy, dressing-table, blackbird, consul-general, city- 
bred, all-conquering, hold-all, poet-satyr. The importance of this variety 
for our inquiry is obvious: if a translator has to split up a compound 
in his original, he has to expand that original ; and the suppressed syntax 
relating the parts will now have to be made explicit, and this, generally, 
will mean either the introduction of more words, and weak words at 
that—prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs—or the introduction of 
a subordinate set of syntactic case-endings which may by their rivalry 
obscure, or weaken the effect of, the syntactic nexus of the whole sentence. 

There are reservations, of course. Headlam, in the Preface to his 
Book of Greek Verse, warns us against rendering the normal Greek 
eVAevapos by ‘well-wooded’, which is of a higher power in English than 
the normal ‘wooded’. And we must allow for the conventional use of 
epithets. But even if we grant that poAcAdKTUAO,, ‘rosy-fingered’, meant 
little to the rhapsodist, as being just traditional stock-in-trade, yet what 
we are really concerned with is the effect on us and, in especial, the effect 
on another reader, Virgil, who wished to reproduce it in Latin and to 
' whom it was not a conventional fill-gap. 

A short excursion into the statistical field will set forth the problem 
‘in capital letters’. ‘The toAv- compounds in Liddell and Scott number 
1,053, whereas Lewis and Short can muster only 65 words beginning 
with multi-. There are 319 golden words in Greek (i.e. compounds 
beginning with xpvo-) as against 14 beginning with auri- (ori-). But the 
most eloquent contrast is this: there are 774 compounds beginning with 
piAo- in the Greek dictionary (and probably a quarter as many more 


a 

— 

: 
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ae 
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ending in -iAns or -1A0s), but there is no corresponding word at all in 
Latin. The story goes that Virgil declared that it was easier to rob 
Hercules of his club than to take a single line from Homer. Would it 
be too fanciful to suggest that when he chose the figure of the club he 
had in mind the club-like line, the otiyxos potraAikés, already mentioned, 
with its progressively lengthening words, so often composite? 

Before we leave the consideration of compound epithets, it will be 


stimulating to call upon our own English ome to bear witness to their 
sheer beauty: 


Spenser: sea-shouldering whales, silver-streaming Thames. 


Shakespeare: lazy-pacing clouds, temple-haunting martlet, still-vex’d Ber- 
moothes. 


Milton: thick-warbled notes, grey-hooded Even, leaden-stepping Hours. 

Keats (very Greek in type): chilly-fingered Spring, cool-rooted flowers, 

deep-damask’d wings, sapphire-regioned star, soft-conched ear. 

Tennyson: deep-meadow’d Avilon, barren-beaten thoroughfare, green- 

glimmering wave, shadowy-pencilled valleys. 

Browning (becoming bizarre): 

And one sharp tree—’tis a cypress—stands, 
By the many hundred years red-rusted, 
Rough iron-spiked, ripe-fruit-o’er-crusted. 

G. M. Hopkins (daringly experimental): dappled-with-damson West, 

no-man-fathomed cliffs, daregale skylark. 

When we turn to Latin literature we meet many overt expressions of 
grievance at the disabilities of the native language. Lucretius thrice 
deplores the patrit sermonis egestas ‘which does not allow us easily to 
make up words like “homoeomeria”’. Even writers of Latin prose felt 
the difficulty, as Cicero’s complaints testify. ‘I shall either try to invent 
Latin words, as in this instance, . . . or I shall employ the Greek words if 
they are already sanctioned by usage, as, for instance, “philosophia” ’.! 
Even so simple a compound as philosophia had no analogue in Latin, as 
we have seen. When Quintilian tells the story of Pythagoras’ coinage 
of the word giAdcogos to describe himself in the place of copdés which 
he modestly disclaimed, he gives a literal translation of the original— 
Pythagoras non sapientem se sed studiosum sapientiae vocari voluit.2, How 
inelegant and cumbersome, as compared with giAdaogos, is studiosus 
sapientiae, a phrase which can neither be used in verse nor become 
itself a basis for other forms (as piAocogia, piAocogéw, ‘philosophical’, 
&c., follow from giAdcogos)! Even in prose studiosus sapientiae rings 
prosaic, so to speak, and pedestrian ; which is a measure of the problem 
confronting the poets of Rome. 


1 Academ. i. 7. 25. 2 Inst. Orat. xii. 1. 19. 
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As far as one can judge from some forty short fragments, Livius 
Andronicus ignored the problem: he either omitted the adjective or 
substituted another formal epithet—as when Homer’s ‘bronze-tipped 
spear’ becomes his ‘swift spear’—or else he rendered the idea singly 
(I shall call this ‘unification’). He ‘unified’ when he turned the &vApa 
troAUTpotrov of the opening line of the Odyssey into virum versutum, 
thereby mistranslating ‘much-travelled’ as ‘wily’. The method of unify- 
ing is indeed prone to introduce error or ambiguity. Virgil’s durus 
Ulixes, especially in the mouth of his enemy Aeneas (Aen. ii. 7), would 
easily be taken wrongly as ‘hard-hearted’ were we not already acquainted 
with troAUTAas ’OAvoces. Durus is therefore ‘hard’ in the sense of 
‘hardened’—buffeted by storm and shipwreck and the unkindness of 
man: we need a knowledge of Homer to interpret Virgil. 

It is a curious fact that it was in an early period, when Latin otherwise 
seems so stiff and unaccommodating, that a real attempt was made to 
reproduce equivalent compound adjectives in Latin. Pacuvius wrote 
repandirostrus (‘with snout upturned’) and incurvicervicus (‘twirley- 
whirley-neck’d’, Professor R. G. Austin), but was only ridiculed for 
these formations. Quintilian stigmatizes these words as ‘unpleasing, 
suited indeed to the genius of Greek but not to Latin’, and adds ‘we 
approve of them in Greek: we admire kuptauynv, whereas we can scarce 
defend incurvicervicus from derisive laughter’.' For all that, Pacuvius’ 
innovations (and those of Laevius) are interesting, and illustrate two 
facts: (1) that at this period the conscious formation of compounds— 
within certain limits—was not so very alien to Latin. This is borne out 
by the vocabulary of Plautus, who has many words like /egirupa, ‘law- 
breaker’. In these we can recognize the use of compounds of moderate 
length and formed from certain basic words only (such as fero, gero, 
colo, rumpo, fugio)—two nascent conditions overstepped by Pacuvius. 
(2) Secondly, that Latin literature was still at a very experimental or 
tentative stage. But this experiment did not succeed. Catullus in some 
respects belongs to this archaic school. In his Aftis (Ixiii), which is 
almost certainly a translation or close adaptation of a lost Greek original, . 
he has within the range of a few lines properipes, silvicultrix, nemorivagus, 
erifuga, hederiger. Not one of these words occurs again in Latin, a fate 
assisted by metrical necessity. 

A poet could rarely import the Greek compound into Latin, as prose- 
writers had done with, e.g., philosophia. Such words are technical rather 
than literary. Yet Lucilius used free Greek compound adjectives in his 


* Inst. Orat. i. §. 70. 


cit) 
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Latin verses. But when Virgil employs a word like trietericus it has a 
specific application or reflects a sociological bias. This connexion 
became increasingly marked, until Juvenal protests 


rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quirine! 


Horace, eclectic as usual, sometimes disregarded the lexical content 
of the original: in an Ode where he is otherwise following Anacreon 
closely the ‘new-born, milk-sucking fawn’ becomes simply ‘the fawn’. 
He also unifies: the fortress of philosophy, like Tennyson’s Palace of 
Art, is high-embastioned with fair towers (kaAAittupyos copia) in Aristo- 
phanes; Horace turns this into munita sapientia, just ‘fortified’. The 
‘great-whaled’ Ocean (usyaxnytns) becomes belwosus, the wonderful Pin- 
daric &vo€ipdpuryyss, ‘lords of the lyre’, is represented by a very poor 
lyra, ‘with the lyre’. ‘Many-fountain’d Ida’ is Tennyson’s fine, and 
literal, rendering of Homer’s “IAn troAuTiAag: in Horace Mt. Ida is 
merely aquosa, ‘watery’—surely an insipid watering-down of a grand 
phrase! One is tempted to exclaim ‘vortit barbare’, in a sense not in- 
tended by Plautus. But Horace was also fond of a sixth' method, that 
of a full paraphrase of all the parts. Thus peyoxrytns becomes beluis 
scatens, imdAapos equis nobilis, virga levem 
coerces aurea turbam. There isa charming word in Homer for that grateful 
moment when the day’s work is done—PovAvTos, ‘ox-loosening-time’.? 
We can see the weary ploughman plodding his homeward way. Horace, 
too, paints the same picture, but in how many words for one ?— 


sol ubi montium 
mutaret umbras, et iuga demeret 
bobus fatigatis, amicum 
tempus agens redeunte curru. 


Let us now examine Virgil’s practice. When he had before him some 
rolling full-mouthed epithet of double reference, he usually suppressed 
one member. Thus, the ‘saffron-kirtled Iris’ of Homer (Kpox6tretrAos) 
becomes, simply, crocea (‘yellow’); ‘leaf-quivering’ Mt. Pelion (civoci- 
guAAos) becomes frondosus (‘leafy’); the exquisite poACAdKTUAOS *Hads 
(‘rosy-fingered Dawn’, or, as Dr. Tyrrell used to translate it in Dublin, 
‘rosy-toed’) becomes rosea (‘rosy’). Does the Latin not show a great 
loss in power? There is certainly the loss of a dimension. Caesar 
apostrophized Terence ‘o dimidiate Menander’. It is not known exactly 


! We have enumerated (1) omission of the epithet, (2) substitution of another 
adjective, (3) unification, (4) equiponderant compounding in Latin, (5) importa- 
tion of the Greek word, and now (6) paraphrasing. 

2 = the Ulster dayligon, i.e. ‘daylight going’. 
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what he meant. But can we not apply the phrase, in a sense of our own, 
to Virgil? In the adaptations from Homer just cited Virgil is indeed a 
dimidiatus Homerus, a ‘halved Homer’. When Virgil, then, was forced 
to reduce ‘rosy-fingered’ to ‘rosy’, was he not also forced, by this auto- 
matic impoverishment of a rich content, to produce by his art some 
compensation, something equivalent in majesty and power, some effect 
equally striking, or else his poetry would fall far short of the heroic 
diction of Homer? 

So far our approach to the problem has been a posteriori, which is 
the usual attitude towards all literature of the past. Let us now regard 
the matter from an a priori standpoint, and, much daring, put ourselves 
in Virgil’s place. Suppose we wish to express ‘gold cups’ in our heroic 
verse. Translated literally it will be cratérés auréi (which may indeed 
scan, but awkwardly, by synizesis), but this is a very poor substitute for 
the phrase we have found in the Greek model before us, wherein the 
cups are not simply ‘golden’ but tayypvoeot, ‘all of gold’, ypuvorAcrro1, 
‘hammered of gold’, ‘gold- 
wrought’, or perhaps something even more detailed such as ‘gold- 
lipp’d, ‘gold-handled’. We can achieve something of the character of 
these Greek epithets if we make our cups aurati instead of aurei, that 
is if we use as an adjective the passive participle of a verb ‘to make of 
gold’. This is not a very good example, however, because the special 
meaning of auratus is ‘gilded’, not ‘golded’. But the principle has been 
established. And so, since Latin will not allow Virgil’s skies to be ‘star- 
besprent’ or ‘star-spangled’, they can still be more than ‘starry’, they 
can be ‘starréd’, they can be ‘bestarred’ (stellatus or stellans). Aeneas’ 
sword is ‘bestarred with tawny jasper’, stellatus iaspide fulva/ensis erat— 
as lordly a phrase as any in Homer. 

This expedient of giving a fuller content to the adjective—for ‘starréd 
sky’ is of a higher order than ‘starry sky’—let us, crudely, call the First 
Device: it is, of course, no invention of Virgil’s, and time and usage, no 
doubt, were already weakening the full force of these forms. Let us now 
pass to a real innovation in Latin syntax. For ‘gold cups’ we find in 
Aeneid ii. 765 crateres auro, ‘cups with gold’. This is a new use of the 
ablative case.! Virgil quite frequently attaches a noun in the ablative 

-case to another noun, with the force of an adjective in agreement— 
e.g. lorica auro, ‘a breastplate with gold’, i.e. ‘a gold breastplate’; abiete 
puppes, ‘ships with fir-wood’, i.e. ‘ships of fir’; pyra taedis, ‘a funeral 
pyre with torches’, i.e. ‘a torch-pyre’. We know from surviving frag- 
ments of contemporary criticism that Virgil was regarded as an innovator 
' For this see Appendix A in Mackail’s edition of the Aeneid. 


if 
rex. 
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in language. The Life of Virgil which has come down to us under the 
name of Suetonius has preserved for us the famous criticism of Vipsanius 
Agrippa, who called Virgil novae cacozeliae repertor, ‘the inventor of a 
new kind of affectation’, which it is further stated consisted of the novel 


employment of ordinary words. Horace approved of this, if we can 
believe that his well-known advice 


dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
reddiderit iunctura novum 


referred to such methods of composition. 

But Virgil goes further. He next attaches an adjective to this quasi- 
compound, to this nexus of noun with noun, and, characteristically, 
misplaces it. One example must stand for many. The serpents that 
involved Laocoon and his sons in destruction are described as having 
volumine terga, literally ‘backs with a coiling’. We have already seen 
that this is Virgil’s way of saying ‘coiling backs’. To this he now adds 
the adjective immensus: the full expression is thus immensa volumine 
terga, ‘huge backs with a coiling’, which really means ‘backs with huge 
coils’. This is a very common type of Virgilian inversion, those strikingly 
strained descriptive phrases which arrest the attention by their involved 
structure and deliberatively misdirected adjective. Here there is a rein- 
forcement of phrase, by innovation and involution, which well corre- 
sponds, in poetic power and in its doubleness of vision but perhaps not 
so well in neatness of form, to the compound adjective of Greek. The 
‘huge-coiling’ backs of Laocoon’s serpents would have been in Homer 
TTOUAVEAIKTA or peyoAdotreipa or the like. Indeed, we find the very 
expression we seek in Euripides, Medea, 481—troAUTrAoKo1 orreipan, ‘the 
thick-wreathed coils of serpents’. 

We now take leave of the Second Device, to continue our crude 
enumeration, and we turn to a manner of phrasing which is almost as 
frequent and quite as characteristic of Virgil’s creative art. The school- 
boy has not been struggling long with his little edition of some one book 
of Virgil when he comes across a very forbidding word in the ‘Notes’— 
Hendiadys. It is a pity that the grammarians, with their Hypallage, 
Anacoluthon, Zeugma, Oxymoron, Epexegesis, and all the rest, have 
handed down to us such a monstrous terminology—particularly as these 
names often mark a very pretty turn of speech or describe a very nice 
transvaluation of meaning. They sound like diseases! And indeed the 
grammatici regarded them as diseases: that is to say, they branded 
variations as aberrations and saw in modifications of idiom, delicately 
adjusted to new conditions, only isolated abnormalities. They did not 
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inquire why a so-called ‘peculiarity’ should be so, why an apparent 
‘irregularity’ was the only feasible expression for the poet, or at least, 
a possible variant. By audaciously putting ourselves in the poet’s place 
we have acquired, anteriorly, an inkling of the poet’s difficulties, and 
we are being led, perhaps, to a more sympathetic understanding of 
what are sometimes dismissed as ‘mannerisms’ or even ‘tricks of ex- 
pression’. But it would be presumptuous, and futile, to attempt to look 
further into the poet’s creative mind, so let us become ourselves again 
and return to hendiadys. The ‘figure’ is familiar. Instead of writing 
‘gold cups’, Virgil now varies the expression and says crateres et aurum, 
‘cups and gold’. Here again we have an unusual and arresting phrase 
which by its boldness creates an effect comparable with that made by 
the fuller adjective in the Greek. Furthermore, in ‘cups and gold’ there 
is an explicit dualism which echoes the dualism of the Greek compound 
epithet of double reference. It is important to observe this duality, for 
two reasons. Firstly, such a rendering, with its twofold content, must 
have been peculiarly agreeable to Virgil’s bent. Much has been recently 
written, by the late Professor Conway and others, in illustration of a 
curious doubleness of vision, a delight in parallel or antithetic arrange- 
ment, both of episode and in form, which pervades Virgil’s work. 
Conway’s studies are well known and have been widely read, so that the 
point need not be elaborated here.! But Virgil’s fondness for hendiadys— 
‘one thing through the medium of two’—is a signal trait entirely in 
harmony with the natural consecutiveness of his apprehensions. 

In the second place, Virgil’s use of hendiadys, in the narrow gram- 
matical sense, is significant, because it leads one directly- to the con- 
sideration of a larger ‘hendiadys’ (the Fourth Device). The binary 
disposition of parts suggests a binary disposition of the whole. And 
here we find what, in general effect, reproduces, by fission or repetition, 
the force and melody of the more complex or concentrated but unitary 
conglomerates of Homer. It is hard to attribute priority with certainty, 
but it seems reasonable to accept his own word that it was that eccentric 
Medical Doctor, Dr. James Henry of Dublin—who spent his long life 
in reading and re-reading the Aeneid and in publishing and re-publish- 


- ing the log of his voyages through the twelve books, with many a rebuttal 


of a previous view now discarded by him—who in this vast treasure- 
house of Virgilian erudition first drew attention to what he designated 
‘Virgil’s Theme and Variation’. A glance at the text of the Aeneid will 


' See in particular Conway’s paper on “The Philosophy of Vergil’, esp. 
pp. 388-93, in the Bulletin of the fohn Rylands’ Library, Manchester, vol. vi. 
No. 4 (Jan. 1922). 
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show that Virgil’s normal method of narration is to describe an action 


in a few words and then to append to that a fresh picture of the same 
action in other words: 


postquam exempta fames ——— et amor compressus edendi, 
‘when their hunger had been assuaged —— and their desire for food 
quenched’, 


Or to take the exordium to the second half of the poem: 


maior rerum mihi nascitur ordo —— maius opus moveo, 
‘a greater vista of action opens before me —— I begin a larger theme’. 


There is no need to cite further examples (ex duobus disce omnes): this 
dyadic movement, this variation of an antecedent theme, will be found 
many times on every page. Henry wrote in 1872: ‘it is precisely this 
mode of writing, by theme and variation, which has perhaps as much as 
any other peculiarity of his style pleased Virgil’s readers, without, how- 
ever, being until now ever analyzed by them.’ Henry devotes many 
pages to discussing ‘this simple, natural and effectual manceuvre of the 
poet’, as he calls it, and classifies the types of theme and variation (e.g. 
variation of a word, of a phrase, of a whole sentence). And in recent 
years Conway had much to say about it, especially as an evidence of 
Virgil’s dichotomizing habit, of his two-ness of mind. This is therefore 
familiar ground and need not be retrodden. But it is worth recalling one 
interesting point which Conway makes. He shows that Virgil found in 
his established practice of theme and variation a convenient instrument 
ready to hand for discounting miraculous agency and substituting a 
rational explanation. ‘If the fates of the gods had not so willed it (the 
theme, supernatural), and if men’s minds had not been warped (the 
variation, rationalistic), Troy would not have fallen.’ Incidentally, this 
solves a crux of long standing. 

But theme and variation has an interest for us from the point of view 
of the Latin language, and it is possible to link Virgil’s use of it with the 
Greek compound adjective. At first blush, theme and variation does not 
seem to be characteristic of Latin. We think of Latin prose, especially 
in its full flowering in the Ciceronian period, as pyramidal in structure, 
leading up to a point, the climax in the one principal verb, with every- 
thing else subordinated to that final apex. Not much scope here for 
varying a theme. Every poet, of course, repeats in variation from time 
to time. One at once calls Lucretius to mind. But the repetitions in 
Lucretius are overwhelming accumulations of argument, shapeless, 
chaotic, the same thing said a dozen times, sometimes in the same words 
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again—‘wherefore, again and again I say, Memmius .. .’. Lucretius is 
so fired by the truth, as he sees it, that he dins it into the head of his 
most reluctant reader, and continues to din it. Shock tactics! ‘I will now 
prove this to you by copious argument (largo sermone).’ Virgil’s theme 
and variation, on the contrary, is formal, controlled, exquisitely balanced, 
not overflowing into line after line but always obedient and restrained." 
But there was a manner in which the figure ‘theme and variation’ 
occurred naturally in Latin, and we shall find the efficient cause of it 
pointing unmistakably towards the avoidance of an unwieldy adjective. 
It does not indeed show exact repetition, but it is none the less significant. 
There are certain short phrases which exhibit an idiomatic duality. The 
beginner at Latin very soon meets vi et armis for ‘by force of arms’, ‘by 
armed force’. One more advanced in Latin Prose Composition has 
learned to turn such English expressions as ‘unscrupulous eloquence’ 
by improbitas et facundia, ‘practical experience’ by usus et prudentia. 
The adjectival ideas ‘unscrupulous’ and ‘practical’, if expressed in 
Latin as in English by adjectives, would involve unmanageable forms, 
which are therefore replaced by a second member of a pair of nouns. 
Another type, with verbs, is equally familiar—fundere et fugare, 
‘thoroughly to rout’-—where the completeness of the action, which we 
show in English by the adverb, is expressed in Latin by adding a second 
verb. Here is theme and variation in small type, and its use is to avoid 
an adjective or an adverb (which is only the ‘adjective’ of a verb). Even 
Cicero’s pyramid, when the long period comes to its final climax with, 
say, oravit atque obsecravit, is found to have had twin peaks after all, 
to be a bicuspid. This is no place to discuss further reasons, rhetorical _ 
and other, for this economy of expression, and we should require to 
examine the terse asyndeton of earlier and colloquial Latin rather than 
the somewhat artificial literary period. But enough has been said to 
indicate a clear clue to Virgil’s practice. Such delicate things cannot, 
of course, be worked out exactly in detail: nor even approximately. We 
are weighing imponderables. But it looks as if Virgil found in his natural 
bent for duality of expression, which was not disagreeable to certain 
simple idioms in Latin, a method of compensating for unmanageable 
adjectives and adverbs, and by expressing his thought a second time in 
a different presentation he achieved a result, namely totality with a 


1 May it not be that some of the ‘half-lines’ in Virgil are due to his having 
completed the theme and not having at the time worked out the variation? 
I should have thought that this had been suggested before: but I cannot find 


a reference to this specific reason for incompleteness in Mr. Sparrow’s book 
on the Half-Lines and Repetitions. 
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double accent, which had a content as full, as energetic, as harmonious, 
and as satisfying as the poetry of mighty-mouthed Homer. 

Ultimately, then, it is a problem in linguistics: and there presents 
itself, from a very different quarter, a striking linguistic parallel. We 
are, whether we be Jew or Christian, familiar with a literature the 
structure of which is built up on a basis of alternation, on a groundwork 
of ‘assertion and repetition’. Semitic scholars call it parallelismus membro- 
rum. Every verse, one may almost say, of the Psalms of David shows 
this antistrophic iteration—or Theme and Variation as Henry called it, 
borrowing a metaphor from a sister art. Let us now read the first five 
verses of the second Psalm, noting the variation in italics: 


1. Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? 

2. The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lord, and against his anointed, (saying), 

3. Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us: 


4. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in 
lerisi 


5. Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, and vex them in his sore 
displeasure. 


It is no new thing to find Virgil ‘also among the Prophets’. There are 
many reasons for his kinship with the Hebrew poets. Reasons of spirit, 
of ethos; medieval tradition ; the Messianic eclogue, with its large litera- 
ture. One scholar has printed Virgil as we print Isaiah. Professor 
Austin has followed the Sibyl to the East, and Mr. Jackson Knight has 
exhaustively worked out the influence of oriental cults on Virgil. To 
these can now be added an argument from linguistics, that despised 
handmaiden to literary interpretation. For it is an extremely significant 
fact that Hebrew is a language with extraordinarily few adjectives. It 
possesses only the simplest radical adjectives such as ‘great’, ‘small’, 
‘high’, ‘holy’. It cannot derive adjectives from nouns. It cannot even 
‘compare’ an adjective. For the superlative we find phrases like ‘holy of 
holies’ (for ‘very holy place’) or ‘Moses was fair unto God’ for ‘very fair’: 
the ‘very bad’ are ‘sons of Belial’, a ‘very good man’ is a ‘man of God’. 
Still less could Hebrew go about producing a compound adjective. Let 
us now take this verse: 


‘I have builded upon a rock (theme): I have builded on a sure foundation 
(variation). 


- 


How would Homer have expressed this? Surely by something like 


I have builded on a well-rock-based foundation, ~ 
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—a single sentence, but in it a glorious, magical, mouth-filling epithet 
(not to be judged by the poor English translation above). Hebrew, 
unable to express itself along these lines, envisages the two-fold idea 
in two sentences of equivalent energy—‘I have builded upon a rock: 
I have builded on a sure foundation’. Does not Virgil, under similar 
duress, do the same? 


222. 


170. 
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OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 


Translation by A. D. CLARKE 


I dined much, wined much, spoke of men much ill; 
Here I, Timokreon of Rhodes, lie still. 


. This life’s a stage. Learn thou the farce. Put hence 


All seriousness, or bear the consequence. . 


. Blessed was Sophocles, who lived for long, 


Serene in happiness and skilled in song; 
Plays wrote he many under Beauty’s spell ; 
After a life untroubled he sleeps well. 


. Here in tombs face to face Jack and Hodge end life’s journey; 


Subest terrae marique descensus Averni. 


. Wine is the steed on which bards reach the skies; 


Your water-drinker merely versifies. 


A viper bit a Cappadocian’s hide; 
The man got well: the snake it was that died. 


Alas! alas! How true the ancient jape! 

We that are old are nought but sound and shape; 
We creep about like mimicries of dreaming; 

We have no wit; our wit is but our seeming. 


Finding some gold, a would-be suicide 

Slipped off the rope that round his neck he’d tied; 
Seeking the missing gold, but finding none, 

The loser spied the rope and slipped it on. 


. Short is the rose’s bloom; there comes a morn 


You seek the rose, but find instead a thorn. 
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A STUDY IN THE ‘MEDEA? 
By LOUISE M. MEAD 


URIPIDES’ reputation has often suffered from a comparison 
of his works with those on similar subjects by Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. In such a comparison Euripides stands at a disadvantage, 
since it involves comparing what are acknowledged to be his lesser 
plays with the masterpieces of the two earlier tragedians, while no plays 
are extant by his predecessors on the same subjects as his greatest plays. 
To take as an example one of Euripides’ acknowledged masterpieces, the 
Medea, the only Greek works we still possess in which Medea is a 
prominent figure are one of Pindar’s Odes and Apollonius Rhodius’ 
epic, the Argonautica, both of which deal with an earlier phase of the 
legend; while for plays dealing with the same incidents we must turn 
to those of a Roman dramatist, Seneca, and a French dramatist, Corneille. 
In comparing Euripides’ Médea with the plays of these two dramatists 
we give Euripides an advantage which is possibly greater than that 
which Aeschylus and Sophocles have in a comparison of their works 
with his; for tragic drama was not a branch of literature in which the 
Romans excelled and the Médée is admittedly not one of Corneille’s 
successes. Nevertheless, even a hurried reading of their plays is of value 
in helping us to appreciate Euripides’ Medea, since salient points of 
that play stand out by contrast in bolder relief. 

Such a comparison impresses upon us two important aspects of 
Euripides’ play: first, that he reduced the magical element, itself an 
essential part of the story, to the barest minimum, and second, that he 
alone feels sympathy with Medea herself. This lack of sympathy with 
the chief character, although it foredoomed Seneca’s and Corneille’s 
plays to failure, is of itself understandable, since no more terrible figure 
has come down in classical legend than Medea, the murderess of her 
own children. Indeed, it is quite probable that Seneca and Corneille 
emphasized her magical powers in order to avoid portraying such a 
dread figure as one of the common herd of humanity. Yet it is Euripides, 
who faces the full implications of her humanity and at the same time 
does not shrink from mentioning any of her crimes, who is successful 
in avoiding anything like a sordid atmosphere in his play. 

The secret of this achievement lies in the fact that Euripides was 
always something more than a dramatist. This may appear a fault in 
the eyes of advocates of ‘art for art’s sake’, but against their theories it 
should be asked whether mere art is ever art of a high order, and whether 
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a great mind can fail to be concerned with great problems.' Euripides, 
in fact, was a sociologist and a religious reformer, as well as a dramatist. 
Indeed, it is worthy of note that the first of the ‘study poets’, who was 
criticized by his contemporaries for taking no part in public affairs, 
was deeply interested in the vital problems of the Athens of his day. 
The Medea is primarily a study in criminal psychology, and it is likely 
that Euripides, when he wrote it, had in mind conditions created by a 
definite law of the Athenian State. 

In 451 B.c. a law was passed restricting citizenship to those whose _ 
parents were both Athenians. It is obvious that, although mixed 
marriages were not forbidden, this law must have had a disastrous 
effect on the position of non-Athenian women resident in Athens. The 
Medea was not written until 431 B.c., but it bears the mark of being a 
protest against this law. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that, if 
this theory is correct, Euripides’ tragedy and the biblical Book of Ruth 
were written for similar purposes, but, while the writer of ‘Ruth’ told 
the story of a foreign woman who was entitled to a place among the 
heroines of his race, Euripides advanced into the enemy’s camp and, 
taking as his subject a legend which might well have been used as an 
argument on their side by the framers of strict anti-foreign laws, analysed 
the situation deeply and showed how the hardship of her position had 
played a large part in making Medea a criminal. 

To a certain extent Euripides was hampered by the legend he chose, 
since Medea was already a criminal when she arrived at Corinth, and 
her desertion by Jason, while it led to the culmination of her career of 
crime, did not launch her on it. This much, however, must be said on 
Medea’s behalf: unlike the great murderess of English drama, Lady 
Macbeth, she did not sin unprovoked. It was to aid Jason when he 
was in danger that she murdered Absyrtus, to avenge a wrong done to 
him that she murdered Pelias. There is a distinction, too, between her 
earlier and later murders. When she murdered Absyrtus and Pelias she 
was impelled, not by hate, but by a passionate devotion to Jason, which 
swept all other considerations out of the way. By her loyal devotion to 
him she won, despite her past, the admiration of the Corinthians among 
whom they lived after their flight from Iolkos (11-14). In her later 
murders, which are recorded in the play, her motive is solely revenge. 

In the making of this new and terrible Medea two main factors took 
part—the hopelessness of her position and the attitude of the man who 
betrayed her. 


' The real fault is committed when a distorted picture is painted in support 
of a theory, but this is bad propaganda, as well as bad art, 
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If there is one fact which we are not allowed to forget in the early 
scenes of the Medea it is that she is a foreigner. It is obvious from the 
_ way in which the different characters mention this fact that Euripides 
did not emphasize it in order to alienate the sympathies of his audience 
from her. Because Medea is a foreigner in Corinth, she is defenceless. 
_ In that lies the sting of her ‘feminist’ speech (214-66)—if the disabilities 
of women of the city were so great, how much more those of foreigners! 
Medea is, moreover, homeless and cityless. For Jason’s sake she has 
left all—made herself an enemy to her own family and an exile from her 
native land. 'To him she has given, often unwisely and mistakenly, but 
always without stint. On him she has depended for everything—for ° 
material things and for comradeship. And, when the play opens, he has 
forsaken her. Quite literally she has nothing. Even her children, for 
whom she cares passionately, only serve to emphasize the hopelessness 
of her position, since, like her, they are destitute and, moreover, being 
Jason’s children, they remind her of him and his faithlessness. | 
Terrible as is her situation, Jason, in the first scene in which they 
meet in the play, makes it even more unbearable by his attitude. There 
are few of Euripides’ characters who have such an infuriating effect on 
the audience or the readers of the plays. He is, however, by no means 
the conventional villain. He might even have cut a very good figure in 
certain circumstances, but he is essentially the man of the world—yet 
-not even that in a sordid sense ; unlike Corneille’s Jason (who, neverthe- 
less, is a more attractive figure), he does not boast of his successes with 
women. His dominant characteristics are ambition and prudence, and 
he utterly fails to understand the attitude of people who are not swayed 
by these motives. He is, probably, quite sincere when he argues that 
Medea has profited from her share in the Argonautic expedition, because 
it has made her famous. There is bitter irony in his contention that she 
has profited too because it has enabled her to live in Greece, under the 
tule of law, seeing that she, as a foreigner, was denied many of the privi- 
leges he enjoyed! A man of his type can well be imagined repudiating 
a foreign wife, because, under the law of 451 B.c., his children by her 
would be disqualified for citizenship. We have no reason to suspect that 
his affection for Medea has cooled to any appreciable extent. At the 
time when he first accepted her love he was, in all probability, actuated 
not by affection but by self-interest. Medea was likely to be useful to 
him. Therefore he made use of her, just as later he made use of Creon’s 
daughter to advance his position. In some of his speeches this extreme 
prudence masquerades as something like a Puritan’s disapproval of 


passion. His lament over his own folly in taking a criminal with him in 
3871.34 Cc 
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the Argo (1326-32), despite the extreme suffering which wrung it from 
his lips, savours of hypocrisy, since he had been only too ready to share 
the fruits of her crimes. There is no need, however, to suppose he was 
anything but sincere in the heartless speeches (445-63 and 521~74) in 
which he reproved Medea, almost as if he regarded her as a naughty 
child, for antagonizing the rulers of the city by her outbursts of anger, 
and in which he offered her material assistance, even though in the 
former of these he showed signs of discomfort, as if conscious of the fact 
that he had treated her badly. To a nature such as his few, if any, con- 
siderations would have outweighed those of prudence, and he utterly 
failed to understand a pain which made her blind to self-interest and a 
sensitiveness which made her shrink from receiving aid from the hand 
which had hurt. The words (1367) which in the last scene he intended 
as her condemnation are really his condemnation too; for they show 
him as a man who demanded from others a loyalty he did not feel bound 
to give (though probably this is in part a reflection of the contemporary 
view of the relative duties of men and women). 

Medea is of an altogether finer nature. She is far from being un- 
lovable. It is clear from the opening scenes that her conduct in Corinth, 
prior to her desertion by Jason, has been such as to win her the goodwill 
of her neighbours. She is beloved by her servants. Their attitude to her 
appears to be far more than the loyalty of good slaves to their lords. 
Otherwise, why were they loyal to her and not to Jason (since it is. 
unlikely that all of them had, like the nurse, come with her from 
Colchis), and why did they rejoice at the hope of her children being 
restored to favour? Before the incidents with which the play opens she 
had shown herself capable of deep devotion. Despite her actions, it 
is clear that she feels genuine affection for her children. As we read 
the play we get the impression that she loves them themselves, while 
Jason loves them because they are his children and the continuers of 
his race. She is sensitive, and is cut to the quick by Jason’s offer of 
money. Her feelings then are more than those of wounded pride. It 
is his emphasis on material things, his ingratitude and disregard of 
affection, which sting her. She is more than hurt; she is disillusioned 
(495-7)—and, with a passionate nature like hers, disillusionment is a 
dangerous mood. 

To gain anything like a clear portrait of Medea it is necessary to study 
the motives for the three actions recorded in the play—the murder of 
the princess, her offering herself to Aegeus, and the murder of the 
children. 

The murder of the princess need not detain us long. Its motive was 
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mere revenge and, brutal as are the details, it was an act which might 
have been expected from the woman who had murdered Pelias and does 
not necessarily show any deterioration in character. 

Medea’s offering of herself to Aegeus in return for a place of refuge 
in Athens, although in a sense a lesser crime, would appear more of a 
downfall from her earlier standards, since here she seems to descend 
to Jason’s level and to use a human relationship as a means of attaining 
material advantage ; but it should be noted that, although she is seeking 
a home for herself, Medea’s aim is not comfort or ease. She has no 
illusions as to her future; she can conceive of no possible happiness for 
herself after the death of the children. Her seeking of a refuge in Athens 
is but part of her revenge. She must not allow her enemies a final victory 
by remaining in a weak position where they can exact punishment from 
her. Therefore she plans a place of refuge from which none can pluck 
her and to which she can retire as soon as the murders are accom- 
plished. 

The murder of her children is the act before which all Medea’s earlier 
crimes pale, yet the strange thing is that, as we read the scene imme- 
diately preceding, pity almost predominates over horror in our feelings. 
“Why did Medea murder her children?’ is a question which is asked 
again and again in the way in which readers of Shakespeare debate 
whether or not Hamlet was mad. The sympathetic reader is almost 
tempted at one point to assume that, although in her early fury she 
talked of slaying them in order to hurt Jason, she abandoned the idea 
when face to face with them and would have spared them, had she not 
realized that, as her instruments in the murder of Creusa and Creon, 
they were in danger of a cruel revenge from her enemies, while her own 
chances of protecting them were small. The play, however, will not 
really stand this interpretation. While desire to save her children from 
a crueller death at the hands of her enemies was not absent from 
Medea’s mind (1054-6), her main motive was revenge, which at times 
she almost appeared to regard as a duty. She slew them in order to hurt 
Jason. Perhaps the most terrible (and in a sense the most wonderful) 
aspect of the play is the picture it gives of a soul divided against itself. 
In Medea’s soul love and anger do battle—love for her children and 
anger at Jason’s betrayal—and the pity of it is that anger proves stronger. 
Her anger is, in fact, almost like a case of possession; only it is not an 
external power which possesses her, but something which definitely 
comes from within. In a sense she is almost a victim in its grip. She 
takes no pleasure in the prospect of her sins. She sins with her eyes 
open. She knows that she will gain nothing, that the murder of the 
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children will make her the most wretched of women, but her anger 
will not let her forgo the most desperate revenge she can plan. 

The last scene has been criticized on account of the introduction of 
the magical element in order to facilitate Medea’s escape, but it should 
be noted that the plot had already worked itself out to its conclusion 
and the culmination of the tragedy been reached in the murder of the 
children. Moreover, quite apart from the fact that Medea’s escape in the 
dragon-drawn chariot was part of the original legend, the ending is 
the most appropriate possible, since to have ended with the murder 
of the children, the culmination of the plot proper, would not have been 
in accordance with Greek custom. A penitent Medea, while she might 
have pleased our moral sense, would have weakened the effect of the 
play. Despite her crimes, our sympathies are sufficiently with her to 
make a final picture of Jason and his supporters exacting punishment 
quite unbearable. What the introduction of the magical element does 
is suspend the course of events and enable our minds to dwell a little 
longer on the picture of the two principal characters of the drama as 
they were when the actions with which the drama had been concerned 
had run their course. Jason is crushed, but he is essentially the same 
man as he has been all through. Medea, however, has changed. In a 
sense she seems stronger, because there is now no conflict or wavering 
in her mind, but the apparent strength hides a greater loss. She has 
not merely killed the children ; she has also killed her own womanhood— 
the Medea who could love and who was lovable has also perished. The 
woman we have known throughout the play is no longer there. A hard 
and embittered creature has taken her place. 

A reference to the "Epwis in one of the choruses reminds us of 
Aeschylus, and it is noteworthy that the central thought of the play is 
closely akin to that of the earlier dramatists—the crime which begets 
acrime. It was Jason’s faithlessness to Medea which made her a criminal 
of so deep a dye; but does the thought end there? Is it not likely that 
the poet was uttering a warning against allowing any section of the 
population to live under conditions of definite disadvantage and thereby 
running the risk of fostering dangerous and embittered elements within 
the State? Nor could racial differences be made an excuse, for race 
makes no difference to people’s capacity for suffering. 
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GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? FOUR 
ATHENIAN TRIALS 


By £. S. FORSTER 


HE Corpus of Attic Orators is one of the richest legacies which 

has come down to us from antiquity. It is invaluable from many 
points of view. It provides us with unique material for tracing the 
evolution of Greek prose style; it illustrates the administration of public 
and private law at Athens; it supplies important evidence for Greek 
history; and, since the private orations deal with the personal affairs 
of ordinary citizens, it throws a flood of light on everyday life at Athens. 
It is with the last point that I shall attempt to deal. 

The private orations were composed by professional speech-writers 
for delivery by clients who were obliged by law to plead their own causes 
in the courts. Being concerned with real or alleged crimes, they naturally 
do not show human nature at its best. 

I propose to take as examples two speeches dealing with murders, 
one with an accusation of falsely claiming a dole, and one with a charge 
of assault and battery. 


Two Murder Cases. 


Antiphon, the earliest of the Attic Orators, who was also well known 
as a politician and took a prominent part in the establishment of the 
Four Hundred in 411 B.c., was head of a school of rhetoric which was 
attended by Thucydides. Fifteen of his speeches have survived, all of 
which deal with murder cases, three having been written for actual 
delivery and the rest as specimen speeches on fictitious themes. 

The speech On the Murder of Herodes was composed for a certain 
Euxitheus and is concerned with an incident which took place on the 
island of Lesbos off the coast of Asia Minor. Euxitheus, a well-to-do 
young man of Mytilene in Lesbos, embarked at that port at the same 
time as Herodes on a ship sailing for Aenus in Thrace. They had sailed 
only a short distance when a sudden storm arose and obliged the ship 
to run for shelter at Methymna in the north of the island. Here they 
found other ships sheltering, and, as their boat was not decked over, 
they transferred themselves to another vessel which offered more pro- 
tection. Here they spent a convivial evening, and Herodes, who had 
drunk too much, went ashore and was never seen again. The whole 
neighbourhood was searched and a messenger sent to Mytilene in case 
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he had returned thither, but without result, and he was given up for 
lost. When the storm abated, Euxitheus and the other passengers 
returned to their original ship and sailed on the Aenus. 

The relatives of Herodes were convinced that he had been murdered 
and alleged that Euxitheus had done the deed. The ship in which 
Herodes had been last seen was examined and traces of blood were 
found, but it was proved that the blood was that of an animal which 
had been sacrificed. Two members of the crew, who were slaves, were 
examined under torture, but their evidence was contradictory; one 
maintained that Euxitheus had never left the ship on the night of the 
disappearance, the other (who had been purchased by Herodes’ rela- 
tives) declared that he had himself assisted in the murder and that 
Euxitheus had killed Herodes by striking him on the head with a stone, 
and that they had taken the corpse in a boat and buried it at sea. The 
prosecution also alleged that a letter had been found containing a 
confession by Euxitheus that he had committed the murder. Euxitheus 
was arrested and imprisoned at Athens, bail being refused. 

Euxitheus’ defence begins with a plea for a fair hearing and an apology 
for his lack of experience in speaking. He then raises certain objections 
to the procedure adopted by the prosecution, alleging that the trial was 
taking place before the wrong court; it is possibly suspicious that this 
legal argument, to which he returns in his final appeal, is given so 
prominent a place. He then relates the circumstances of the disappear- 
ance, stressing the fact that it was entirely by chance that they were 
travelling together and that they were forced to put in at Methymna. 
He calls witnesses to prove that, when Herodes left the ship, he himself 
remained on board, and that, when Herodes was reported as missing, 
he took a prominent part in the search for him. He alleges that the 
slave who gave evidence against him did so to escape further torture 
and because he had been promised his freedom as a reward for his false 
evidence; finding, however, that he was to be put to death in any case 
for his confessed share in the murder, he had recanted and told the 
truth ; anyhow, he was dead and there was no way of discovering which 
of his statements was true. Euxitheus also maintained that the letter 
in which he was elleged to have confessed his guilt was a forgery; it 
was not discovered during the original search and the idea of fabricating 
it only occurred to the prosecution at a later date. He then points out 
that he had absolutely no motive for the crime, either personal or 
pecuniary, and that those who are guilty of murder usually invent some 
story in order to exculpate themselves, whereas he has no solution to 
offer but merely maintains his innocence. Then follows a curious argu- 
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ment, that the gods often indicate the guilt of accused persons by 
visiting misfortune on ships on which they sail or by refusing to accept 
sacrifices in which they participate; but he himself has always enjoyed 
successful journeys at sea and the sacrifices which he has attended have 
invariably been acceptable to the gods. 

We do not, of course, know the result of the trial and have no know- 
ledge of the arguments used by the prosecution. The reliance by the 
defence on the legal argument that the charge had been brought in the 
wrong court is, as we have seen, possibly suspicious. On the other 
hand, the purchase by the prosecution of one of the slaves from the crew 
of the ship and the fact that he was put to death when he recanted his 
evidence against Euxitheus, throw grave suspicion on his adversaries. 

The speech, which was delivered about 415 B.c., was regarded by 
the ancients as Antiphon’s masterpiece. 

Another speech composed by Antiphon for the defence of a client 
accused of murder is concerned with the death of a boy-singer (On the 
chorus-boy). 

One of the public services imposed by the state at Athens upon the 
richer citizens was that of choregus, whose duty it was to recruit, 
equip, and train at his own expense a chorus selected from one of the 
tribes to take part in a competition in honour of one of the gods, in 
this case at the festival of the Thargelion held in honour of Apollo on 
May ist, probably in the year 419 B.c. 

The choregus, whose name is not stated but who seems to have 
belonged to the oligarchical party, had, early in the same year, im- 
peached the secretary of the Thesmothetae (the six junior archons) for 
embezzling public money, and the case was to come on at the end of 
April. The choregus, being busy with the preparation of his case, 
after selecting the boys and providing accommodation for them, 
appointed four persons, including his son-in-law, to superintend their 
training. Unfortunately, just before the festival, one of the chorus- 
boys, Diodotus, was given some medicine for the improvement of his 
voice ; it proved to be poisonous and the boy died. The persons charged 
with embezzlement saw that, if they could involve the choregus in the 
charge of murder, he would be legally debarred from proceeding against 
them. They, therefore, persuaded the dead boy’s brother, Philocrates, 
to charge the choregus with murder; but, owing to a delay due to some 
legal informality, the charge could not be brought in time, and the 
embezzlers were tried and convicted. 

Later in the year the choregus, who had meanwhile become a 
member of the Boule, discovered further frauds against the public 
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treasury and demanded that fresh investigations should be held. Upon 
this Philocrates was persuaded to renew his charge against the choregus. 
As soon as leave had been given to bring this charge, the choregus was 
obliged by law to resign his public offices. Though the accused were 
convicted, he still had to meet the charge of murder, and the case came 
on in the following November. 

In the speech written by Antiphon for the defence, the choregus 
refutes the charge by calling witnesses to prove that he neither com- 
pelled nor ordered the boy to drink the poison and, in fact, was not present 
when he did so. He could only be connected with the boy’s death on 
the ground that he had given general instructions that everything should 
be done to make the performance as perfect as possible. 

Though we do not know theresult of the trial, we can assume that 
the choregus was acquitted of a charge which was brought against him 
solely in order to prevent him from bringing his accusers to justice for 
offences against the state. The chief interest of the speech is the light 
which it throws on the system under which rich citizens were appointed 
to train choruses at their own expense to take part in public competi- 
tions, including those at which the tragedies and comedies which have 
survived to our own day were given their original performance. 


An accusation of a false claim to a dole. 


Of all the Attic orators who wrote private orations none showed 
greater skill than Lysias in adapting his style and matter to the character 
of the client who had to deliver the speech. A good example is the 
speech For the Cripple, which was written for an Athenian accused of 
claiming a dole to which he was not entitled. It is of interest to note 
that what we regard as a modern economic expedient was already in 
use in ancient Athens. Anyone who possessed less than three minae 
and was in any way physically disabled was entitled to receive the sum 
of one obol (or according to Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 49, two obols) a 
day from the state. He had to appear annually before the Boule for 
examination. 

The speech was composed for an Athenian, whose name is not given, 
in support of his claim to a continuation of the dole, to which an 
opponent, also unnamed, maintained that he was not entitled. His 
opponent had urged that he was of sound body; that he had a trade 
which sufficed for his support; that it was notorious that he rode about 
on horseback; and that his shop was a meeting-place of undesirable 
characters and that he himself was a man of disorderly life. 

The speaker, after sarcastically thanking his accuser for giving him 
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an opportunity of describing his way of life, deals first with the question 
of his trade. He declares that he inherited nothing from his father and 
until recently has had to support his mother, and he has no sons to 
help him in his business, which is laborious and unremunerative. It is 
preposterous, he says, that, now that he is advanced in life, he should 
be deprived of help which he enjoyed when he was younger and better 
able to work. As to his riding on horseback, this, he says, is the result, 
and also the proof, of his infirmity; but, if he were rich, he would keep 
a riding-mule of his own and not ride on borrowed horses; it is a wonder 
that his opponent does not argue that the fact that he uses two sticks to 
support himself instead of only one is a sign of wealth. 

As to the accusation of disorderly conduct, surely, he argues, such 
behaviour is characteristic of the young and rich and vigorous, not of 
one who is old, crippled, and poor. His opponent had urged that people 
of bad character frequented his shop; he replies that a shopkeeper is 
not responsible for the morals of the clients who patronize him, and there 
is nothing in his personal character or his behaviour as a citizen which 


_can provide any ground for stopping the dole. 


We have, of course, no evidence about the result of the case, but the 


general tone of the speech gives an impression that the speaker was not 
as blameless as he pretends to be. 


A case of Assault and Battery. 


We gather from the Attic orators that street brawls and assaults were 
not infrequent at Athens. The most remarkable speech dealing with 
this topic is that Against Conon, composed by Demosthenes for a client 
named Ariston probably in the year 341 B.c. Beside his political 
orations, Demosthenes frequently wrote speeches for delivery in the 
law courts. 

According to Ariston his feud with Conon and his sons began while 
they were on military service at Panactum on the frontier between 
Attica and Boeotia. Conon’s sons, who were encamped near Ariston, 
began drinking early in the day and made him the object of their 
drunken tricks. Ariston was soon obliged to complain to the com- 
manding officer that they had attacked his attendants, whom they 
accused of making a smoke with their cooking. These complaints had 
no effect, and the next attacks were made on Ariston himself, who was 
only rescued by the intervention of the general and other officers and 
men. Ariston, however, decided to take no action, but, if possible, to 
avoid his assailants in future. 
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Soon after, having returned to Athens, Ariston was taking an evening 


- walk in the market-place with a friend when he met Ctesias, one of 


Conon’s sons, in a drunken condition. The latter went off and fetched 
a large party of friends, including Conon himself, who were carousing 
in the neighbourhood. A regular fight ensued, in which Ariston and his 
friend were overwhelmed by superior numbers, stripped of their cloaks, 
thrown to the ground and jumped upon by their assailants, who, 
according to Ariston, ‘used language which he would not venture to 
repeat’, while Conon ‘crowed like a victorious gamecock and flapped 
his arms in lieu of wings’. Ariston had to be carried away from the scene 
of combat and was medically attended for external and internal injuries; 
according to the evidence of the physician, he suffered from continual 
attacks of fever, and his life was only saved by a violent discharge of 
blood, which relieved his condition. 

Demosthenes shows great skill in assuming the point of view of a 
respectable citizen who has little experience of the law and seems 
shocked at the existence of such wanton wickedness as has been shown 
by his assailants. He anticipates the defence which will be put up by 
Conon, who will try to make light of his sons’ conduct as an ebullition 
of youthful spirits—a plea which, Ariston urges, cannot apply to Conon 
himself, who is over fifty years of age and who, instead of trying to 
restrain his sons, actually egged them on. Conon, he says, will bring 
forward witnesses contradicting the evidence of the prosecution, but 
they are men who inspire no confidence; he himself reliés on indepen- 
dent witnesses to the assault and the clear medical evidence. 

The speech Against Conon has no equal for the vivid picture which 
it gives of life at Athens. Young men of good position formed them- 
selves into riotous gangs and, after carousing, sallied forth to play their 
drunken tricks and assault harmless fellow-citizens. One of such clubs 
mentioned in the speech was called after the Thracian tribe of the 
“Triballi’. We may at first feel surprise that the state of public security 
in so civilized a city as Athens left so much to be desired. But a very 
similar state of affairs existed in London in the eighteenth century, 
and the ‘Triballi’ can be paralleled by the ‘Mohocks,’ called after a tribe 
of Red Indians, who infested the metropolis and its neighbourhood 
and took a delight in upsetting coaches on rubbish heaps and enclosing 
people in tubs and rolling them down hills. In fact, the adequate 
policing of our cities is a comparatively recent innovation dating from 
the early nineteenth century. 

Countless other speeches in the Corpus of Attic Orators might be 
quoted which throw light on contemporary life at Athens; for example, 
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the speeches of Isaeus, which deal almost exclusively with will suits, 
give us a most vivid picture of family life. But I hope the four examples 
which I have given will suffice to show that the law courts of ancient 
Athens had to deal with much the same problems as arise at the present 


day and that human nature has not greatly changed in the course 
of ages. 


LATIN CROSSWORD—SOLUTION 
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‘etiam’ II B. 23. Hor. C. 2. 16. 26. 24-29. Arteria aspera—the windpipe. 30. Ter. Hec. 16. A tight- 
rope display proved the greater attraction at its first production. 34 rev. da-Psile. 35. Gari—anag. Grai. 
ie Acu tangere—to be right; gramophone. 37. Moist ee! 40. We shall turn us. 42. Em(atur)em. May 
ripen! Em—Well; ruta (rev.) unpleasantness. . A whiff—Graecarum litterarum Hier. Ep. 34; 
Carlyle, French Revolution. 45. I shall have tied me Ay 46. ‘None of my lord’s ring! Why he sent 
her none.’ Twelfth Night, Ul. ii. 25. 47. 0-perosi-s. 48. Io Oeta! Hercules in the poisoned shirt. 49. 
Isse sua. Apollo might thus refer to the daughter of Macareus in O.O. (is, se, sua). 50. Anag. 
not the swine in Browning’s ‘Holy Cross Day’! 51. With ‘u’ missing and ‘li’ reversed—Rettulit me (rev.) 
aimis. 


DOWN. 1. Anag. Lucem, gramen, ori. 2. Oeno- tria. 3. To call on Romans, to wail—infinitive: 
“Woe! woe! Ansaldo’. 4. U-sura-e. 5. Assem(elephantodare). 6. Cum(anum). 7. Baiter on Cic. Fam. 
1. 7.9. 8. Simulacra—Lucr. 4. 792. 9. Cat. 66. 30. From ‘tero’ not ‘tristi manu’. 10. Ovata (rev.). 
11. I am filed off, examined. 12. P-ob-lilia. 13. Arius—Heri—yesterday. 14. Met-purpurat-ams 
stemma; not Hamlet, iv. vii. 169-70. 20. Gleba (anag. Belga). 25. Go-it-red folk! 26. Cerberus—Aen. 
vi. 625. 27. Aen. vi. 314. 28. Byron—‘When We Two Parted’. 30. Hor. C. 3. 19. 1.—but impf. subj. 
33- Pellitory of the w: eolaris herba. . Es, pomo (rev.) OQ Mopse. 39 rev. For the better—anag. 
siluro. 41. Sum (rev.) eum. 43. Plaut. Cat. 2. 3. 64. 


Hg sorry this crossword proved more than usually difficult. The solutions of W. E. Jesper (Haxby) 
and 


E. Ampleforth Coll had each error. 
yres (Amplefo ege) each a trifling whe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of GREECE AND ROME. 
Sir, 

Is it too late to offer one or two comments on the very interesting 
paper, The Women of the Caesars, contributed by Mr. H. G. Mullens 
to your February issue? I am not to attempt a discussion of his general 
thesis, but I would call attention to one or two passages which seem to 
show a tendency to ride his theory rough-shod over some obstacles that 
are not so easily got over. (The italics in the following are mine.) 

(1) Page 62, on the queer story of Messallina’s ‘marriage’ to Silius: 
‘She was merely anticipating the Emperor’s death and claiming the 
right to dispose of the throne. She knew that she contributed to the 
legality of her husband’s position as far as dynastic laws went.’ But what 
‘dynastic laws’ were there in the Augustan Principate? Augustus’ own 
careful and anxious handling of the question of the Succession shows, 
not only that he had made or caused to be made no such ‘laws’, but that 
he knew, only too well, that it was wholly impossible to make any in 
his ‘Restored Republic’. It is conceivable—though it seems to me 
improbable—that Messallina, with a share of the Founder’s blood in 
her veins (though only collateral at that, through her mother’s mother 
the elder Antonia, daughter of Octavia) may have thought herself 
capable of transmitting a claim to the Principate (though if so, had she 
not already exhausted her powers to do so, having become the mother of 
Britannicus, the first imperial prince born in the purple?): but that she, 
or anyone else, could or would have found a statutory basis for such a 
claim seems impossible. Less fantastic, perhaps, would be the suggestion 
that, having determined to be rid of Claudius, she hoped to make Silius 
guardian and co-regent with herself during the minority of Britannicus, 
whose claim to the throne, on any kind of ‘dynastic’ principle, was 
infinitely stronger than anyone else’s. 

(2) Page 62. ‘Agrippina’s position at Nero’s succession was strikingly 
like Livia’s at the succession of Tiberius—a queen-mother with the title 
Augusta and an official standing in the State, both of which had not been 
granted and were not assailable by the new Princeps.’ The title she certainly 
had, and the ‘official standing’ she may have had—though I find it impos- 
sible to conceive in what constitutional terms it could have been defined. 
But both the title and the ‘standing’ (if it existed) rested upon the will of 
the late Claudius—i.e. precisely on the same basis as the claims of Britan- 
nicus (whether to the inheritance of his father’s estate or to the throne); 
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and these claims were so easily ‘assailable’ that they were simply ignored. 
If, on the other hand, Agrippina’s position had been founded upon law 
—as distinct from the mere will of the Emperor—nothing would be 
easier than to change the law: a hint from the new Emperor would 
suffice to get the Senate to enact anything he wanted, as it had done for 
Claudius when it legitimated marriage between uncle and niece and so 
made it possible for Agrippina herself to become Empress. 

(3) Page 65. ‘Plotina, Trajan’s wife, held the title of Augusta. The 
part she played in the accession of Hadrian is very similar to that played - 
by Agrippina in the accession of Nero... .’ The ‘similarity’ is not easy 
to detect: Trajan had no son, and Hadrian, as his nearest male relative, 
and also as a mature and experienced soldier and administrator, was at 
any rate an obvious candidate, if not an overwhelmingly strong one, 
both on ‘dynastic’ principles (if such existed even then) and on grounds 
of personal fitness (the only grounds on which, in fact, the two previous 
Emperors had been chosen) ; whereas Claudius had a son, and Agrippina 
had for years been preparing to get him pushed aside in favour of her 
own son Nero. Again, Nero was her son and a direct descendant of the 
Founder, though only in the female line; Hadrian was no relation to 
Plotina except through her husband. In any case, the whole story that 
it was Plotina who engineered his succession against the will, even 
without the knowledge, of the dying Trajan, is at least highly doubtful. 
It seems easier to believe that the Emperor—probably with her advice— 
in the end decided to adopt and nominate his cousin because, in the 
very perilous position of the time in the eastern territories, it was the 
best and safest decision for the Empire. 

The suggestion, repeatedly made in the course of the paper, that 
the title Augusta was understood to imply some mystical connexion 
with Fertilitas and some right to ‘dispose of the throne’ seems almost 
ironical, even sardonic, in view of the fact that its first holder had failed 
to give her imperial husband an heir ; as did also Domitian’s two Augustae 
and Trajan’s one. The conferment of it on Trajan’s niece Matidia, 
grandmother of Hadrian’s wife, is an instance that seems to stretch 
the theory well past breaking-point. 

By the way, may I ask for the evidence, which does not seem to be 
given in the Prosopographia, that Faustina the wife of Antoninus Pius 
was the adoptive daughter of Hadrian? 

I am, &c. 


A. F. GILES. 
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Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London 
School, at Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. _ 1. Cretan corporations. 14. Brainless brawn. 15. What the AéBns 16 to the xUrpos. 16, 
See 15. 17. Sosthanes was a cake. 18. Proverbially frigid. 19 rev. Pardon this folly of mine, when the 
future is so uncertain. 20. Mankind is biped. 22. Ulgokalost? 23. Dorian admits participation in what 
are commonplaces to both of us. 25. Keep your eyes in front, = prophets. 28. ‘o-thirds of a little 
cheesecake might mean starvation to a Boeotian. 30. Divine detective, stolen by thief (nom.). 34. It 
means being upset: let them swim back. 37. You did it with the chiton (if any do so). am dM’ —ye—ev 
pd. '— when a Macedonian might wash (if in the right mood). 40. Part by which a messenger 
might be recognized. 42. When the nurse gets the doctor into hot water. 43. Indicates possession of 
a sort of press qualification. 44. Man’s friend on the yard arm. 45 rev., 46. How Oxford’s first visitor 
sustained a puncture. 47, 24 rev. Motto for Naafi canteen. 


DOWN. 1. Periodically advised not to, travels to his regret. 2. Mentor to Mentor. 3. It’s better 
beaten than roaming the sea. 4. The Fates made the Dorian heart, presumably. 5. How the Chorus 
hurt Admetus’ feelings. 6. Leave to speak in Byzantium? 7. Fire-watcher’s long spell (nom.). 8. 
Charlie Chaplin (Alcaeus). 9. Joe Millers. 10. Furiously to drink. 11. Christopher Stone? 12. Auda- 
city of a shameless fly in the mouth of Quintus Smyrnaeus. 13. Though unappreciated, Creon was 
among the Chorus. 21. May be oy red-handed first thihg. 23. Re-hash of butts for Clooties. 24. 
rev. See 47. 26. What the fady in the case might have said. 27. You are inside this beast of prey by 
divine providence. 29 rev. Nicander’s molar is being reassembled. 31. A silly thing to do, kick the 
bucket. 32 rev. S: inary something. 33. Part the mouse didn’t care to risk. 34 rev. Measure under 
which black-out might be secured. 35 rev. Imperfect liquefaction. 36. What 31 lacks, 41 rev. How 
matchless one might depend on a distant neighbour. 


N.B. 1 ac., 14 ac., and 38 ac. contain two words each, 1 dn. and 47 ac. three words. Each other num- 
bered clue represents one word. v.w.M 
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REVIEWS 


The Classics and the Man of Letters. By 'T. S. Ettor. Humphrey Milford 
Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 27. 8d. 


In this Presidential Address to the Classical Association last April Mr. Eliot argues 
that, since English literature in the past has been founded on a classical education 
common to writers and their public, the continuity of our literature (and ‘the continuity 
of a literature is essential to its greatness’), the proper appreciation of past writing, and 
the sound judgement of contemporary work by a healthily wide public will be inevitably 
destroyed if classical studies are confined to a few specialists. The writer of genius is 
born, not made, but our educational system determines the supply of suitably educated 
critics, of the secondary writers who provide the literary continuity from one genera- 
tion to the next and form a stimulating environment for the genius, and of appreciative 
and discerning readers. 

Mr. Eliot writes most persuasively. He does not claim that a classical education will 
necessarily stop the present decline in literary critical standards: he is content to point 
out that without fairly general classical studies English literature in the future will be 
different and poorer. He shows us that he is aware of many of the practical difficulties, 
but his main concern is with principles. Not only does the future of our literature 
depend on our decisions, but also the part that English literature will be able to play 
in the cultural unification of Europe that is as necessary as administrative or economic 
unification, Mr. Eliot believing that ‘a new unity can only grow on the old roots: the 
Christian faith and the classical languages which Europeans inherit in common’. 

This address is full of ideas that are worth careful study and discussion by all who 
are interested in literature and education. One stimulating thought, for example, is: 
‘Our education is not so much the generator of our culture as the offspring of it’. If 
all members of Sixth Forms were to read it, the value of the perennial ‘Classics v. 
Science’ debate would undoubtedly be raised. G. Hi. B. 


Catullus (Selections from the Poems). Edited by F. Kincu1n Situ and T. W. 
MeLuuisH. London: Allen and Unwin, 1942. Pp. 126, 4 illus. 2s. 9d. 


In this edition, one of a series entitled “The Roman World’, the editors (one of whom 
is familiar by his initials to all readers of this journal) have aimed at making a selection 
suitable for third- and fourth-year students, and from a poet who is not often read at 
such stages. They have produced a delightful book. Breaking away from the traditional 
metrical division of the poems they have grouped forty-six of them around six themes: 
Catullus and his Circle; Lesbia—happiness ; Catullus at Rome; Lesbia—doubt; a year 
abroad; Lesbia—disillusionment. Each theme is prefaced by a short note, and each 
poem headed by the most apposite or luminous quotation from a wide range of English 
literature. There is a liberal education even in the choice of these. Brief notes at the 
foot of each page deal with cultural and linguistic points but leave, on the whole, 
grammatical explanations to the teacher. An introduction traces certain resemblances 
in English poetry to Catullus, one appendix gives seven English translations (including 
three, newly published, by F. L. Lucas), a second deals with the metres; there follows 
a vocabulary of thirty pages. The book is well produced, reasonable in price, pleasant 
to hold and read—in short, a very valuable addition to school texts, 


Martial and Pliny. Selections edited by E. C. Kennepy. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1942. Pp. xiv-+144. 8 illus., etc. 3s. 6d. 

The selections here chosen are intended for School Certificate students: they include 

450 lines of Martial and 580 of Pliny. The first pages of the brief introduction deal with 

scansion (perhaps not the happiest of choices), followed by an outline of Martial’s 

biography and his relations with Pliny. Thirty-three epigrams follow, arranged in no 

particular order, except that of their traditional numbering; there are copious notes on 
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each extract, and a vocabulary. It would have been an advantage to include some 
translations as models, for much of Martial is unappreciated unless the succinctness 
and terseness of the original can be studied in English and, if possible, reproduced. 
The extracts from Pliny, eleven in number, cover much of the old ground—the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, the Christians in Bithynia; they are too few to give a satisfying picture 
of the man or his times; they would be useful as exercises in translations. 
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